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I 11K ROLF OF ‘FLOWERS* 

IX NAHUATL CULTITRE: A SUGGESTED 

INTERPRETATION 

BY 

R. Gordon Wasson 


In the course ot‘editing the text of a midnight mush- 


lada ( 


a mh 


have had occasion to concentrat< 


my attention on the famous statue of Xochipilli, in the 
M useo Xacional de Antropologia in Mexico City, with 
results that I would now submit to students of the Meso- 
american cultures. 

Xochi nan dent 1. All students of the history of Nalmatl 
culture are familiar hv now with the word tcnnnndentl, 
‘god’s Uesh", the name used for the hallucinogenic mush¬ 


rooms hv Frav Bernardino de Sahagfin and FravToribio 

t t Ca * 

de Benavente called Motolima. But we may be justified 
in asking ourselves whv this term is not to be found in 


Fray Alonso de Molina’s great lexicon of the Nalmatl 
language published in 1,5T1. lie gives us another word, 
A'oclunanuciitl , ‘flower mushroom*, from d'ocl/itl. ‘flower*. 

Wc find dutch in (indent/ in a place name that survives 
to this day, Xochinanacatlan. a nmnicipio of Tlaola, dis¬ 
trict of Huachinango, State of Puebla. Does the word 

r» 

occur anywhere else in Nalmatl texts' Was it one of 
perhaps several alternative expressions for the psycho¬ 
tropic mushrooms, one that Alonso Molina mav have 






had good reason to give to ids readers rather than ten- 


namicutl. ‘god s flesh', an appalling word for a l(>th 

Century churchman to write down, to utter, or even to 

think' As the mushrooms carried with them an aura of 

holiness for the Indians, it was eertainlv inevitable that 

there should be a varietv of evasive terms for them. 

* 

A peculiar trait of Nalmatl poetry is the preoccupation 
of the poets with ‘flowers': they write incessantly about 
flowers hut they tail to distinguish the* kinds of blossoms. 


though Nalmatl was rich in botanical terminology. This 


k. * 


feature of Nalmatl poetry has baliled students: it seems 
inconsistent with the* nature of poets, who delight in fine 
distinctions. It has e\en been called to the attention of 
the outside world. In 1'hc I'intes ( London) of 1.5 May 
I'.Htl t lore appeared a dispatch from Mexico City written 
by their correspondent stressing this odd fact : ‘Strange¬ 
ly, the ancient Mexican poet seldom differentiated be¬ 
tween one blossom and another, although old indigenous 
names for many plants exist. ’ \\\roc/iitl was used by the 
poets as a metaphor for the inebriating mushrooms, or 
Idr hallucinogens as a class, this would explain the poets' 
addiction to the generic term for ali flowers. 

Here are examples where 1 think . vnchitl stands for 
the inebriating mushrooms: 

I. () \ a noconic in nanacaoctli va noyol in choca. . . 

* % » 

ma yuh tonpolihuiz a iz ca to A'ochiuh. 

; Ay, he hebido lieorde honuos embriauadores: mi 


eorazon 



>ra!. . . 


i asi uas de desapareeer! J Aqm estan tus Jjnrcs! 

()! I have drunk the liquor of inebriating mush¬ 
rooms! My heart is weeping!. . . 

Thus you are to disappear! Mere are your //ourr.v.' 

lumuitires tie ios Senores tie In A uerti Expand, c. A . 1 ). 

1470, Ms. in the I.ihrarv of the l niversitv of Texas, 
Austin. Puhlished in Xochimapiclli, etl. l>\ Father 
(iaribav, Mexico, 


F 


Xoxopan, yn ompa temoaya in I palnemohuani, in 
mocuicaizhuayotia, moxochiapana. 

11 uelmetitIan momalina, ye moteeli onquiza an 
/ fhuniti d'ochith. j Ma xonaluiiaean ! 

Kn el verano. euando deseiende el Dadorde la Vida, 
todo reverdece eon sus cantos, se adorna eon sus 
dores. Kn el lunar de los atabales. de ti salen las 

f i 

flares (/nr e/nbriagan. J Alegnios! 

I n summer, when the (over of Life descends, every- 
thirur turns green with his songs, is adorned with 


his dowers. In the place of the kettledrums, from 


// 


Keioiee! 


Sarm* collection of Romances , see above, 
but not published in A oc/iimapict/i. 


:>. lea xon ahuiacan ilu/inti n'oehit/i tomac mani: \ I a 
on te ya-quilo toxochicozc|iii in to<|uippan\oehiuh. 

Tla cecelia j'ochitH. cueponia a'oehith. Oncan nemi 
tototl chachalaca tlatoluia. ()lma yaluialo (|uiman 
teotl ichan. 

(jiozaos con las dores que son enibriagadoras: estan 
en nuestras manos. Que sean introducidos nuestros 
dores de tiempo de lluvia. j Ksten rozagantes las 
dores, ahran sus corolas las dores! Anda por aln el 
ave, parlotea, gorjea. Con pena da giros: \ va en 
pos de la casa del dios! 

hitijov the inebriating dowers! It ring an our neck¬ 
laces af fbneers! Our Jl<neers of the raintf season! 

May the dowers he showy, may the dowers unfold 
% •/ 

their corollas! There goes the bird, chattering. 


gurgling. With difficulty he darts around. 

C 7 o c» %/ 

goes in quest of the house of god ! 


He 


Same collection of Romances , see above. 
Italics mine. ] 


\otc: W hat Father Garibav translated as corola 
(‘corolla*), could it he the pileus o Wvochinandeatlf 







Xnchipilh. Let us assume that this interpretation of 
. roc/utl as an alternative name for the saered mushrooms 
holds good. In that ease we should turn to Xoehipilli. 
a divinity in the Aztec pantheon. the '1 ) rinee of Flowers' 


as Miguel Leon Fortilla has translated his name, and 


specifically to the powerful statue that represents him. 
a statue unearthed i 11 Tlalmanalco on the slopes of Po- 
poeatapetl. now on display in the great hall of theMuseo 
Xacional in Mexico City. (See Plate XXIV.) .lustino 
Fernandez has given us a detailed description and expla¬ 
nation of this statue in ‘Una aproximacidn a Xoehipilli' in 


Hst udios dc hi ('ult ura Xahuatl , Vol. 1. 



now submit 


for consideration an ut terlv different interpretation of it. 

.lustino Fernandez cannot help hut see the ‘ecstasy* 
(this is his word) in the expression on this man's face, 
but for his explanation ecstasy is superfluous, perhaps 


even out of place, and he would minimize this tranee- 
<c pose for the original viewers by suggesting that if 



the eye-sockets were filled with precious materials, as he 
thinks they once were, this impression would be reduced. 

For me ecstasy in this statue is of the' essence. The 
skyward tilt of the head, the halt-open mouth and pit¬ 
ting jaw, the hands poised in the air at different levels, 1 
the crossed legs and feet raised off the ground: here is 
the work of a master, a supreme carving of a man en¬ 
joying an uncart lily experience, the formal, hieratic efligv 
of the (bid of * Flowers', of the (*od of Rapture. 

If one looks into the eve-sockets or even more clearly 

* % 

under the chin, one observes that this man is wearing a 
mask. In the cultures of the West the mask has no 
longer importance : it is relegated to children or to light 
hearted entertainment, as in masked balls and the fes- 


1 Ilere there is a puzzling factor: in the palm of the left hand and 
in the middle of the chest there are indications of something missing, 
broken. What was this lost object? 


:;<)K 


Platk XX I \ 



Xochipilli, 6 Prince of Flowers' 

Statue on exhibit in Museo Nacional de Antrop< Mexico City. 

Photo from Archive of Inst. Nac. de Antrop. e I list. 








1 


tivities that welcome* in the Xew Year. Hut in antiuuitv 


and in virtually all the other cultures of the world the 

4 

mask takes on serious purport. It shows the salient trait 
of character that the hearer means to portray, a personi- 

i stat lie obviously 



fieation of that trait. In the Xoe 
the mask dramatically emphasizes the ecstatic man. and 
does so with t he powerof genius. I lere is a man who is not 


seeing, not living as ordinary mortals sec* and live, who is 
seeing directly with the eves of the 



Pis 


man is 


not with us. is in a far olV world. (See Plate* \\\ 



.) 


I like to think t iat the eye-sockets were empty from 
the beginning, intentionally so. In this hieratic* carving 
with mask and formal head dress, wc* are given the op¬ 
portunity to perceive to the full the role played by rap- 
t ore in pre-l’olumbian Mesoameriean cult lire, t he gravit y 
with which the hallucinogenic experience was instinct. 

Let us now examine the bas-reliefs that adorn the body 


of the man and the base on w 



he rests. And here 


we come on surprising laets. As I am no botanist. I in¬ 
voked the help of Professor Richard Kvans Schultes. 
Director of the Hotanical Museum of Harvard l Diver¬ 
sity. and the following identifications largely reflect his 


thinking and that of his students, Mr. 'Timothy Plow- 
man and Mr. Tommie Lockwood and his colleague, tin* 
scientific artist Mr. Llmcr \V. Smith. Certainly many 

* 4 ’ 

of the carvings, and probably all, are of hallucinogenic 


plants familiar to the Aztecs, and thus they clinch my 
initial response to the pose of the statue. So that the 

reader mav nidge the identifications, the distinguished 

• | ' «" 1 f 1 

artist Margaret Seeler has drawn the series of figures 


that we now show in our text. 

The base and the man arc* separate stones but clearly 
they were made for each other. The carvings are st vlized 


in varying degree and one or two of them seem to Ik 

% r 1 r 1 

but roughly finished. Let us begin with the base. 


r 


k 


• > 
»> 



1 


'The same conspicuous emblem, obviously a plant mo¬ 


tif. is repeated on the four sides of the b 


man v 


have referred to it as a ‘flow 


Hut what Hower and 


why' From the beginning I thought that the five con¬ 
vex devices with inturned margins arranged in a circle 
were mushrooms. They are the caps in profile. A sixth 
is hidden bv the carving of a mvthic butterHv. Hut the 


caps of mushrooms offer us a wide variety of shapes, in 
the wide variety of species and in the different stages of 
the life cycle of each species. Fven among the hallucino¬ 
genic kinds—species of Psilocvbe. Stropharia. and C'ono- 
cvbe—there is much diversity. The slopes of Popo- 
catapetl are the land of Tlalocan, the paradise of tiie 
Xahua, and here the statue was unearthed, in the heart 
of the sacred mushroom country. It was precisely in 
this vicinity that Professor Roger Heim discovered with 


iking I ndians P. 


I leim, a species then new to science, described and illus¬ 
trated later in Pcs Champignons Ilal/ucinogcncs (/n if/r.r/- 
f/iu\‘ Plate XV , with the description on pp. 1 .>4-1.58. 

1 draw attention to his figures 1.5 and iO of specimens 
found in their natural habitat and showing the pileus at 
the moment when it begins to break forth into maturity. 
Slightly stylized, the mushrooms in stone catch admira- 
bly the precise convex shape ot the actual pileus or cap 
of the living plant. The inturned margins (/a marge. . . 
incurvh\ as Professor Heim says) are one of the specific 
characteristics distinguishing this species of Psiloeybe. 
The left-hand Figure la reproduces what we find on the 
statue and lb the illustration in Pcs Champignons Hal- 

/aciiioarne-i: 


” By Ilo^er Heim and R. G. Wasson, published in . 

Museum National d'llistoire Naturelle in Paris. 







Profile of /\ aztecnrum compared with Xochipilli base. 


I lie musliroom at this stage in its life is scarcely two 
centimeters at its greatest width. The mushroom motif 
also appears repeatedly on the body of our man in rap- 

t lire— 


on both lis knees, on his right forearm, on the 


top ot his elaborate headdress. In these body represen¬ 
tations the mushrooms are reduced to three in number, 
but always with the same profile*, both on the base and 
more conspicuously on the body there seem to be other 
mushrooms behind the ones that we have discussed, only 
the peak ot i he cap ot these other mushrooms being 

visible: 




On the base then' is what everyone 
Mesoameriean art w 




with 


recognize as a highly stylized 

“ M ^ A a 


: {I •_> 





View of Xochipilli, n<iht side. 


r 


• > i ♦ > 

•) J • > 








butterfly, perched amon«jf l lie mushrooms and concealing 

the sixth one, apparently feeding on them. Why the 

hutterflv ' In this world of nature mushrooms do not 

% 

draw butterflies, hut in the iconography of the Nalma 


and Mixtees butterflies play an important mythic role, 
as we see in t he butterflies of t he famous mural of Tepan- 
titla. showing us Tlalocan. the paradise of the Nalma. 
butterflies are associated with tin* land of fortunate* de¬ 
parted spirits. (Jeorjje Cowan in Van No. *J) has 

told us that in some parts of the contemporary Mazatee 
world butterflies are still considered to he the souls of 
the departed revisiting their native haunts. On the base 

of t he stat lie of Noe hi pi Ili the butt erfly is feast in<r on the 
flesh of the divine mushrooms, the spirit food of the <rods. 


to whose world the mushrooms transport fora brief spell 
the people of t his sad work-a-day world. Mrs. Seeler has 
reproduced this mythic butterfly, the symbol that eer- 

supports and ratifies our identification of the 



t: 


sacred mushrooms: 



n* TAIL >WOA] 
(TV7fn*BVW 


r i . s 

The M vthic Hutterflv 




On three sides of the base there are groups of four 
eoneentrie circles, one group on each side of what we 
have suggested are the sacred mushrooms. Psilucjfhc az- 


tcconun. On the back of the elaborate hairdress there are 
five such groups, balanced in four cases with four rods. 
According to orthodox interpretation these are numbers, 
each of the rods being 5, that is. *20 to every group of 4. 


and each group of circles being f. We can suggest no 


explanation of these ostensible numbers. There is a wavy 
line running around the base near its top edge and the 
suggestion has been made that it signifies water. Along 
the upper edge of the base we find a row of concentric 
circles, the glyph that also means ‘water*, a glyph, as 
we hope to demonstrate in a future paper, that grew out 


of the g 



i for ‘mushroom* in Teotihuacan 



(>n a pectoral or breastplate that Xochipilli is wearing 

there mav be two carved ‘mushrooms*, but I am in some 

% 

doubt about them. 'The earrings that the statue wears 
could be mushrooms, but these concentric circles might 
easily be something else. So much for the sacred mush- 

% C 

rooms. 


Let us now turn our attention to Rii'ca cort/tnbosa , the 
(>lo/ii(li(fi/i of the Naluia, the hallucinogenic morning glory 
identified with Mesoameriean cultures. < >n the right 


thigh near the knee there is a carving of tne morning 


glory flower as one views it looking into the cup. Mrs. 
Seeler reproduces the carving on the thigh and also copies 


the illustration of Iiix'ca corifinbosa from the same angle 
as shown in Schultes* classic paper, *A Contribution to 
Our Knowledge of Rivca cnruinhosa , the Narcotic Olo- 


liiHjui of the Aztecs', published by the Botanical Mu¬ 
seum of Harvard University in 1041. (Fig. 4. p. 316.) 
On the left leg below the knee and again just above 


the knee on the left thigh there are carvings of the 






\ 


'S$yllv '#? J«sS^ti 



• • » * 



Fill. »• 


Hiveu cortf whoso or tt/ohufu/ui 


emeryjno morning irlory flower, showing the plaiting and 

convolutions characteristic of that sta^c. In Fijj. .') Mrs. 
Scclcr reproduces the design on the left thijjli: 



V : VAdw>V k 

K * r •^ •' J?3v $<■ ‘ 1 9 

rx". a V , 3 

ifa■ *- fSw 



fei '\3 

L* * r La: *4 .L *• • 





Fiji. .> 

The M ornin^ (ilory flower emerjjin^. ( See Mate \\\ I. ) 


A series of pointed objects hanir from the pectoral, 
four visible in our front view of the statue and others 
from the* side views near the shoulders. There are simi¬ 
lar carvinus around the riirht ankle. These are ordinarilv 


taken to be the claws of an ea<dc or the fanirs of' the 
jaguar or puma and this interpretation may be ri<jbt. 
I> 11 1 should we not pause before jumping to an interpre¬ 
tation that in Mesoamerica is com cutional and accepted 
thoughtlessly, without inquiry into the whole context 


\\ 1 (; 





Plate 



I 



View ot' Xochipilli, left side. 







of the thinking behind the specific expression in art' 


'These motifs might .just as well represent the flower ol 
the morning glory in its familiar closed form, either he- 
lore the flower has opened or when it closes at dusk, a 
form that would he appropriate for a string of them 


hanging from a pectoral. Our poet, in the third of our 
quotations above, sings of the ’necklaces of flowers’ and 
these may well he the necklaces. Here .Mrs. Seeler gives 
us the woodcut (1 )o\' ololiuhnui published in 1 <►.*> 1 in Fran¬ 


cisco Hernandez great herbal of Mexico, a detail ( '2 ) 
of this woodcut showing how easily the closed flowers 

C_^ * 

could serve as a model for what we too casually accept 
as jaguar s tusks, and a photograph (.‘5) of the ornaments 


on the statue that we are discussing: 


De OUUVHJLVI , 





Fiji, ti 

In tins herbal o/o/iuhqui is miss 
V near 11ispaniae thesaurus , sen p/antannu , 
canorum Inxtona , Home, lf>al, p. H.>. 



olihulu/ut. 
a ninwhum 


lierum med icn rum 
m /;/ v ra / / urn me.n- 


• > 
• > 



r 











On each shoulder there is a meandering design : could 
it not he the tendril of the morning glorv vine.' 



Fi?. 7 

Tendril of Morning (ilorvr 


So much for Rivca cortpnhosa or olohuhiim. 


Schultes is quite certain that he has identified the 
flower carved on the right leg below tne knee: llcnma 
salici/'olid , the sinicuichi of the Mexican highlands. Here 
is Mrs. Seder's comparison of the carving and the actual 
plant : 




Hanna sahrifolia , 


Snncmcln of the 


Nahua 


w 


i n 





Schultes says that the* plant has ‘mildly intoxicating 
properties', and adds these details: 

Sounds seem to come distorted from a jjreat distance I his plant 
typifies an hallucinogen of which the hallucinogenic characteristics 

are auditorv, not visual. The natives believe that stmeuirhi has 

% 

sacred or supernatural qualities, since they hold that it helps them 
recall events which took place main* vears earlier as if thev had 

i • » • 

happened yesterday: others assert that they are able, with ,v///i- 
cuic/ti, to remember pre-natal events. 


On contemplating the* statue anew one is tempted to 


see in the tilt of tlu* head and above 



m 


t lie 


open 


mouth that Xoehipilli is listening to the 1 far-oil' voices 

of sinicuichi. Mrs. Seder's drawing ( l«'i<r. 8b) is based on 

the 

Xo. 1. January March 1070. p. 88. from Cart 



list ration in the Itullctin on Xurcohcs , Vol.XXII, 

, -The 



plant kingdom and hallueinojrens*, by Dr. Schultes. 

Schultes is confident that he and his colleagues have 
identified another sacred plant of the Xaliua: on tiie 





Fiff. 

.\ h'oftana 7V /hueum 



••{•JO 









\ 


Plate XXVII 



Hear view of Xochipilli. 


:>-1 ' 









rijjht thi<fh of X <H 



i ‘where* the* buttock begins, is 


the cup of the flower of our everyday tobacco, \ieotiana 
7 'idnientn, re|)eated on the left forearm. For the Amer¬ 
indians the tobacco plant was one ot the most holy plants. 
Mrs. Seeler has reproduced the design on the rijjht thigh 
(a) and also an illustration of a detail (hi of A”. Tahaeutn 
as shown in tlu* Britton and Brown I Hast rated Flora 

edited bv llenrv A. (ileason. Vol. .*>. p. *20.). 

ft ft I 

Two carvings of flowers on the statue of Xochipilli re¬ 
main. On the* left side, just where buttock and thig 



meet, a well delineated flower holds our attention, and 
the same Mower appears on the right side of the torso. 





Kmrrjjing bud of Ileimia saheijohn? 



above the belt. Schultes, somewhat uncertain, asks 

t it could be a swollen bud of 11 chin a saliei folia, 
Iust about to open up. As we have seen, olnlnda/i/i (the 
morning glory lireca eorjfndntsa ) is present on the statue 
at two stages of its growth: whv not suueuielu also' 
Kinallv there is the earvinu on the left side of the 

two retrousse curls. 



torso, just above the belt, w 
elcarlv defined. Schultes and his col league, Klincr Smit h. 
subject to a better surest ion from others, think that 


this may represent ('alca V.lacatcclach/. For the C hontal 
Indians of Oaxaca the leaf of this plant is the tide pefa 
fa no, t he ‘leaf Of eod , and t he v use it ‘for t he clarification 



l*i. aim: 



Detail of Xochipilli showing 1 mask as evidenced in eye-socket i: 1 
under chin. 














of the senses' in divination. 'The divinatorv use of this 
eomposite in an infusion and by smoking was discovered 



a few vears ajjo and revealed bv Thomas MacDoum 
in the (warden Journal of the New York llotanieal 
(iarden. .1 ul v -A ujjust 1 tM‘>8 issue. I util now the practice 




I nHorescence 


oi (diva zncatechii'hi? 


as been reported only anion<r tin* Chontal of Oaxaca. 
Since the plant occurs widely in central Mexico, may we 
assume that the Nahua in the Valiev of Mexico were 


also familiar with its virtues.'' It will be observed that in 

the others, the carvings 
in 



this instance, as well as in ; 
on the statue bear no relation 


size to the flower or 
mushroom that is represented: each flower is magnified 
to fill suitably the space allotted to it. 


I n N aluiatl the hallucinogenic experience was tcnu.roch , 

the tlowerv dream . Trns fits in with our thesis: n'ochitl 

* 

meant ‘flower* but by extension also ‘divinatorv plant* 
or t he flower of such a plant, and included amon<r those 


‘flowers* we find xorlunanacatl, the hailucino^cnic mush¬ 
room. In poetry ami sculpture it seems that the second¬ 
ary meaning often eclipsed the primary sense. 



J 


